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almost omnipresent moralizing, not only in regard to the school subjects,
but respecting the behavior and attitudes of the children before her.
Finally (not to make the list too long) there is the teacher suffering
from anxiety who frequently projects her fears and worries upon her
pupils. The author recalls a group of somewhat upset parents who dis-
covered that the first-grade teacher in their neighborhood school was
constantly frightening many of the children by weird tales of the dele-
terious results of infectious and contagious diseases, and who on one
special occasion spent a long period relating the gory details of a horrible
fire in a motion-picture theater in one of our large cities in which over
one hundred children had lost their lives. This behavior led finally to
formal complaints from the parents because they felt that the teacher's
continual talking of these matters was producing a persistent state of
emotional agitation in the children themselves. It was pretty evident that
this teacher's own personal and largely unconscious anxieties were being
projected upon the children under her care.
While there are many particular instances of the kinds of social-emo-
tional divergences in teachers just cited, 9ne may find plenty of other
teachers who are well adjusted emotionally arid socially and who do an
excellent job, often in the face of heavy odds,- such as overcrowded
classes and a stultifying course of study. But no extensive survey of the
mental health of a representative sample of American teachers has ever
been made. There have been a few investigations which indicate that
anxiety, emotional distress, inferiority feelings, and a sense of personal
insecurity are all too common among them.
Thus Peck (1936) gave the Thurstone Personality Schedule and the Otis Test of
Mental Ability to a hundred women teachers. (As a control group he tested fifty-two
women normal-school students and twenty-six men, who were either teachers or pro-
spective ones.) Additional data of a personal character were collected. For our dis-
cussion at this point the important findings were as follows: (t) Women teachers,
on the whole,' were not so well adjusted emotionally as women students, and all the
women together were less well adjusted than the men. (2) One third of the women
teachers were definitely maladjusted in terms of Thurstone's norms (one sixth of
them being in need of psychiatric advice according to the scores), and only one fifth
were really well adjusted. (3) Among the most common items which revealed their
neurotic traits were undue shyness, frequent state of "low spirits,** feeling that they
should have a "better lot in life," and high frequency of a "state of excitement."
(4)  More symptoms of maladjustment were reported by those who said that they were
unhappy during childhood or adolescence than by those who said they were happy.
(5)  In this sample, sound mental health seemed to be correlated with age, the older
the woman teacher the more satisfactory her score. The mode for maladjusted
teachers was in the age group between twenty-six and thirty years. Also, inexperienced
women teachers did much more poorly on the test than those who had taught ten
years or more. (6) For both women and men teachers, the married were better